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to dispense with it altogether later. Others may always need a
little drill. Again, intelligent children from good homes will take
little harm from Phonic drill in big doses, but unintelligent
children from poor homes should have such drill as they need,
carefully graded and well supervised. All work and no play
makes Jack a dull boy; as the sole instrument in teaching reading
the Phonic method tends to make an unintelligent Jack a very
much duller boy.

8. THE CONTENTS OF FIRST READING-BOOKS
In judging reading-books for young children a good many
points must be borne in mind. We ought, for example, to
consider the nature and the degree of difficulty of the subject-
matter, and the success with which it is graded; and, in the
case of primers, the total vocabulary employed, its suitability
and usefulness, the number of new words introduced per page,
together with their frequency in later pages; and so on.
A study of the school-books which have been prepared for
infants and juniors in the past century will show marked changes
with the passage of time. The earliest books were nearly always
of an cimproving5 kind, and they were based as a rule on the
belief that information in itself had cultural value. Matthew
Arnold complained over and over again of the stupidity of this
belief in its extreme form and as it was worked out by the writers
of children's school-books. "The right way of teaching a little
boy to read," he wrote in 1863, "is not by setting him to read
such, sentences as these (I quote from school-books lately in
vogue) : The crododile is viviparous; quick-silver, antimony, calamine,
zinc, etc., are metals; and so on."
What Matthew Arnold thought to be the superior alternative
was not the other extreme of ignoring altogether the world of
everyday facts. The efforts of little children to understand the
world in which they live have always led them to confuse what
is relatively unfamiliar with what has an everyday meaning and
appeal. Many students of child nature who have noticed this
perfectly natural result of ignorance in children have mistaken
it for a strength rather than a weakness; they have called it
imaginativeness. We are now passing out of the period during
which it was thought that children's books should be ^designed
to develop this imaginativeness, and into a period in which books
are tending once again to be more matter-of-fact and informative,
but written much more successfully at the child's level. The
tendency of the imaginative school of writers^was to present only
too often a fantastically unreal picture of the world to children